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Abstract 


Three Austrian botanists visited Australia within the first fifty years of settlement: 
Ferdinand Bauer, Franz Sieber, and Karl von Hiigel. They differed in their back¬ 
grounds, itineraries and motivations; they left rich legacies of plant collections and 
publications. 


At the end of the eighteenth eentury Vienna was the 
eapital of the Holy Roman Empire, ruled by the 
Habsburgs. This multi-eultural, multi-ethnie realm 
ineluded large parts of present day Germany. In 1792 
Franz II had been erowned Holy Roman Emperor in 
Frankfurt. To Vienna, the third largest eapital of 
Europe at the turn of that eentury, floeked musicians, 
writers and intellectuals, mostly conversing in the 
German tongue, and essentially German in their 
backgrounds and heritage. 

In the rich setting of the Imperial State, the many 
palaces were surrounded by glorious gardens which 
showed splendid collections of plants. These were con¬ 
sidered to be particularly valuable if they had their 
origins in distant lands. These plants were displayed 
and then portrayed by famous artists. It was the age of 
the production of beautiful books with illustrations of 
flowers grown generally in Royal or ‘titled’ gardens 
and hot-houses: flowers which only the wealthy could 
afford. This was the horticultural background in 
Vienna at the turn of the eighteenth century; thus it 
was similar to the situation in Paris or London. In all 
three cities there were botanists interested in the floras 
of remote countries (Riedl-Dorn 1988). 

The end of the eighteenth century was also the age 
when, under the influence of Carl Linnaeus (1707- 
1778) and Antoine-Laurent de Jussieu (1748-1836), 
all plants were being named and classified according to 
a natural system. This necessitated detailed structural 
and anatomical investigation. Parts of the plants, par¬ 
ticularly the reproductive parts, were dissected and, 
for communication with other botanists, illustrated. 
So the new combination of art and science — botanical 
illustration — was developed. It was thus, since the 
time of Linnaeus, that the exactness of plant portrayal 
became so important a tool of the practising botanist. 
This art developed in the Austrian capital just as much 
as the love of gardens, and the endeavours of explora¬ 
tion were fostered in this and other centres of 
Europe. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century three 
Austrian botanists came to New Holland (Duckcr 
198la,b). They differed in their backgrounds, their 
education and their aims. All three are important for 
the development of Australian botany. 


Ferdinand Lucas Bauer (1760-1826)* 

The first Austrian botanist to arrive in Australia was 
Ferdinand Lucas Bauer. Ferdinand and his elder 
brother Franz Andreas (1758-1840) were the sons of a 
Court painter to the Prince of Liechtenstein in Felds- 
berg near Vienna. They were discovered by, and 
worked for, the Dutch-born Professor of Botany and 
Chemistry in Vienna, Nicolas Joseph von Jacquin 
(1727-1817), who brought the brothers to Vienna. He 
introduced them to the morphology and anatomy of 
plants, a knowledge so necessary for the art of botan¬ 
ical illustration. It was Jacquin who pioneered the 
artistry of informative botanical drawings which was 
later perfected by his students, the Bauer brothers. At 
first the brothers were employed under his supervision 
to make the drawings for some instalments of the 
leones planlarum rariorum (1781-1793). These illus¬ 
trations were then reproduced as copper engravings 
and printed on 12 copies only of elephant folios. It is 
important to remember that the brothers learned 
botany, drawing and engraving from Jacquin. They 
were thus well equipped for the things to come (Steam 
1976). 

John Sibthorp (1758-1796), Sheradian Professor of 
Botany at Oxford, on his way to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1786, met Ferdinand in Vienna. Sibthorp was 
researching the Codex Vindobonensis in the Imperial 
Library. This manuscript, De Materia Medica, had 
been written in Constantinople in the sixth century 
A.D. and contained paintings of the plants used by the 
herbalist Dioscoridcs in the first century. Sibthorp was 
so impressed with Ferdinand Bauer that he engaged 
him as illustrator for his journey to Greece and Tur¬ 
key. The botanical results of this journey were pub¬ 
lished later in Flora Graeca prodromus and Flora 
graeca (1806-1840), the latter with beautiful engrav¬ 
ings based on watercolours by Ferdinand. 

While Ferdinand was in England his brother Franz 
came to visit; there and then, in 1788, Franz was 
engaged by Sir Joseph Banks as a salaried botanical 
draughtsman to the Royal Gardens at Kcw. Franz 

* Ed. note: this paper is essentially that which was presented at the sympo¬ 
sium. Since then the following book has been published: Norst, Marlene J. 
(1989). Ferdinand Bauer. The Australian natural history drawings. 120 pp. 
(Lothian Publ. Comp.: Melbourne). 
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Bauer illustrated many Australian plants, both from 
various colleetions made in Australia and also specific 
ones to illustrate the writings of Robert Brown. He 
remained at Kew for the rest of his life where he was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Anne on Kew Green 
only a few steps from his house and from Kew Gard¬ 
ens. 

On 12 December 1800 Sir Joseph Banks wrote to 
Robert Brown 

... a ship is this day order’d to be fitted for the purpose of 

exploring the natural history of New Holland, & it is 

resolved that a naturalist & a Botanic Painter shall be sent 

in her. 

I have no record of how Banks approached Ferdinand 
Bauer to join the team who, with Matthew Flinders, 
sailed in HMS Investigator to Terra Australis. But 
Bauer left his work in England and sailed in July 1801 
to Australia. In December of that year Cape Leeuwin 
was sighted by the sailors. From there they sailed to 
King Georges Sound and thence to Doubtful Bay 
(Mabberley 1985). In Western Australia the botanists 
Brown and Bauer and the Scottish gardener Peter 
Good (7-1803; Edwards 1981) collected about 500 
specimens of flowering plants. Many illustrations 
record Bauer’s activity during the subsequent circum¬ 
navigation of Australia. Brown was the naturalist, 
observing plants and animals alike, while Bauer made 
drawings of plants and animals. 

After the circumnavigation of Australia, fate played 
a peculiar game with the scientists of the Investigator. 
Flinders went home to replace the leaking Investigator 
with a better ship. While he returned in the ill-fated 
Porpoise, Brown and Bauer decided to remain in New 
Holland to await Flinders’ return. Bauer collected 
plants and seeds around Sydney. Australian orchids 
were grown from these seeds in hot-houses at Kew 
Gardens, and some of these were later portrayed by 
Franz Bauer in Illustrations of orchidaceous plants 
(1830-1838) with a te.xt by John Lindley (1799-1865), 
the famous London botanist. 

From Sydney Ferdinand Bauer visited Norfolk 
Island. His plant collection was immortalized in Pro- 
dromusflorae Norfolkicae{ 1833) by Stephan Ladislaus 
Endticher( 1804-1849) who, as a successor to Jaequin, 
was Professor of Botany in Vienna. Both Ferdinand 
Bauer and Robert Brown returned to England in the 
repaired Investigator in 1805 while Flinders was held 
captive on Mauritius by the French. 

Ferdinand Bauer’s drawings from Australia were a 
marvellous complement to the herbarium specimens 
of Brown. The illustrations were done under the 
watchful eye of Brown. They showed the salient botan¬ 
ical characters ofthe new plants as well as the pertinent 
features for classification. As Bauer had done so many 
sketches and colour coded his pencil drawings of the 
specimens in the field, the colouration of the flowers 
and fruits was correct and not spoilt by being painted 
from dead herbarium specimens. Ofthe animals, per¬ 
haps the best examples are of marine animals, such as 
the crabs and sea horses. The brilliant hues of the 
paintings show that they were recorded from almost 
fresh organisms, before the discolouration in death 
had progressed. 

Between 1806 and 1813 Ferdinand Bauer worked 
on his Illnstrattones Florae Novae Hollandiae. As he 


insisted on colouring these himself, fewer than fifty 
copies were printed. This is the only book published in 
his name in 1814. In the same year his ten botanical 
illustrations for Flinders’ Voyage to Terra australis 
(1814) were published. In 1814 Ferdinand said 
goodbye to Franz and to Robert Brown. He returned to 
his native land where he died in Vienna in 1826. 

In 1833 Endliehcr published the Prodromus florae 
Norfolkicae, enumerating all the plants collected by 
Bauer on Norfolk Island: lichens, bryophytes, ferns 
and higher plants. There were 117 illustrations 
selected but not published with this book. The origi¬ 
nals, done while Ferdinand Bauer was on Norfolk 
Island, are in Vienna in the Natural History Museum 
with, according to Blunt (1950), more than 2,000 other 
unpublished Ferdinand Bauer drawings from Aus¬ 
tralia. There is also a large number in the British 
Museum (Natural History), Kensington. Steam 
(1976), with the Basilisk Press, published 25 of the 
beautiful water colours. During the Australian Bicen¬ 
tenary year, 1988, some of Ferdinand Bauer’s illustra¬ 
tions w'cre reproduced, and so made available to the 
Australian public (Mabberley 1985; Eisler & Smith 
1988; Steven I988).They are not only one of our great 
heritages but also a help to the practising botanist. 

Franz Wilhelm Sieber (1789-1844) 

Sieber (Fig. 1) was one of the earliest botanists who 
collected Australian natural objects as a commercial 
enterprise. Born in Prague (30 March 1789) from well- 
to-do parents and highly gifted, Sieber trained as an 
architect and engineer but soon changed to the study of 
natural sciences, particularly botany (Weitenweber, 
1852). He realized that there was a good market for the 
sale of herbaria and live plants, and started to adver¬ 
tise botanical colleetions from European countries he 
was about to visit. After a few collecting trips, he 
returned to Prague to take up the study of medicine, 
but did not complete the degree. Following this, he 
visited Egypt and Palestine collecting and later selling 
the plants, herbaria and seeds in Munich, Vienna and 
his home eity, Prague (Dietrich 1881). 

Soon he prepared to venture further afield and 
sailed with Karl Zeyher (1799-1858) from Marseilles 



Fig. 1. Portrait and signature of F. W. Sieber (Gluckselig 1847). 
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in Les deux Nouvelles Nanettes (22 August 1822). At 
the Cape of Good Hope, Zeyher disembarked for his 
now famous colleeting period. Sieber sailed on to the 
He de France, now Mauritius, arriving on 12 Decem¬ 
ber 1822. On the ship Af/das he left for Sydney (8 April 
1823) where he arrived on the first of June 1823. 

Sieber (1824) described his impressions in a letter 
from Sydney dated 4 August 1823: ‘he was delighted 
with the splendour and richness of the flora. Although 
it was winter, the country parched, and the streams 
without water, he had collected 300 diflerent species in 
the Colony Jackson composed of 64 square miles’. He 
also recorded that he had been to the Blue Mountains, 
60 miles from Sydney, and seen a miraculous vegeta¬ 
tion, had travelled 120 miles along the seashore to 
collect marine vegetation including seaweeds and had 
met Mr Cunningham who introduced him to 150 
species of/icacia. He subsequently commented on ‘the 
black swans and the droll voices of the magpies, simu¬ 
lating human voices and modulations of tone’. 

Sieber was lucky to meet the English botanist, Allan 
Cunningham (1791-1839), who had returned at that 
period from his circumnavigation of Australia with 
Phillip Parker King. Sieber worked very hard during 
the seven months in New South Wales, preparing 
excellent and extensive collections of plants which 
were labelled F/or. Nov. Holl. and Pis. Exot. 

He left Sydney in December 1823 and sailed 
through the Pacific, past the Galapagos Islands and 
Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Hope, where on 
8 April 1824 he again met Zeyher. He sailed again on 
the Berwick with his collection of Australian plants 
and Zeyher’s collection of Cape plants, and arrived in 
London on 14 July 1824. This remarkable journey 
round the world was accomplished in less than two 
years and was a great achievement for that period. Sic- 
ber brought home to Europe a rich harvest of Austral¬ 
ian plants (Maiden 1908; Weitenweber 1852). 

After his return from Australia, Sieber went to 
Dresden in Saxony to work with Heinrich Gottlieb 
Ludwig Reichenbach (1793-1879). He formally 
described few species, leaving much of this work to 
Reichenbach and other experts of the day, including 
Endlichcr, Kurt Polycarp Joachim Sprcngel (1766- 
1833) and Augustin Pyramus de Candolle (1806- 
1893). Sieber’s collection of the Proteaceae was des¬ 
cribed by Robert Brown in the Supplement to his Pro- 
dromus (Brown 1830). Dietrich’s (1881) list of species 
gathered by Sieber incorrectly gives him as the autho¬ 
rity of many of the plant names. This reflects Sieber’s 
usage of manuscript names for species, names that 
were often adopted by the experts, c.g. Eucalyptus 
paucijlora Sieber ex Sprcngel, E. stellulata Sieber ex 
DC. 

Sicber’s voyage and collecting in Australia, short as 
it was, was one of the last happy and successful periods 
in his life (Gliiekselig 1847). After that, he became 
increasingly mentally disturbed and was obsessed by 
the idea that he had invented a cure for rabies 
(Maiwald 1901, 1904). In 1830, Sieber advertised the 
sale of his ‘herbaria, which were world wide, including 
New Holland, and contained 18,000 species. The price 
was low because money was needed for the publication 
of a treatise on rabies’. The herbarium sale was hand¬ 
led by the trading firm of Laemmel and Son, who had 
earlier sold part of his ‘Botani-Bay’ collection to the 


Kayserlichen Naturalien Cabinet in Vienna where 
Diesing (C.M. 1800-1862) was a curator. Sieber was 
finally committed to the Prague lunatic asylum on 15 
December 1830, where he died fourteen years later on 
17 December 1844. 

The importance of Sicber’s Australian visit, in spite 
of its short duration, is great. Being in New South 
Wales in spring and summer, he found large numbers 
of plants in flower, which he collected systematically 
and labelled well. By the distribution and sale of his 
herbaria the experts of his time were able to handle and 
make use of his labours in the distribution of plants 
among these many Australian examples. 

Reichenbach (1825) wrote that Sieber returned with 
about 1,500 distinct species from New Holland and 
said the possibility to make so many discoveries in the 
New Holland Flora in such a short time without 
having government supported helpers can only be 
explained in his expertise, his industry and profound 
knowledge. Furthermore, Reichenbach said that 
Sieber travelled in the Blue Mountains where new 
roads had just been made and where no botanical foot 
had yet trodden, and hence so many new plants could 
be found. 

Sieber, essentially a poor man, collected plants to 
make money, as it was customary to collect the ‘green 
gold’ to enrich the gardens and herbaria of the rich or 
Royal institutions. Fear of running out of money drove 
his feet, fear of others returning earlier to Europe with 
Australian plants made him return so soon. It was all 
his own enterprise. The poor devil had no support like 
Banks’s collectors. The system under which Sieber 
worked was very much harder and more risky than 
that of the early French and English expeditions. 
These were supported by moneyed private persons, by 
royalty or directors of gardens. During the entire eight¬ 
eenth and nineteenth century there were few collectors 
who risked the enterprise without support. The 
achievements of Sieber arc quite remarkable; in spite 
of his short stay and limited financial resources, he 
brought back to Europe an important collection of 
Australian plants: algae, ferns and flowering plants. 

Karl Alc.vandcr Anselm von Hiigcl (1795-1870) 

The third visiting Austrian plant collector and botanist 
differed markedly from both Bauer and Sieber in his 
background, training and motivation. The Baron von 
Hiigel arrived in the Swan River Colony in 1833. 

Karl von Hiigel, son of Johann Aloys Joseph Frei¬ 
herr von Hiigel and his wife Anna Susanna Phillipina 
Holdthoff was born 25 April 1795 in Regensburg on 
the Danube. His father was an Austrian diplomat and 
delegate to the German Reichstag at Regensburg 
personally appointed by the Austrian Emperor Franz 
(Wurzbach 1863). After the defeat of the Germans by 
Napoleon in 1805, the Reichstag and the Holy Roman 
Empire were disbanded and the von Hiigel family 
moved permanently to Vienna. Here Karl was edu¬ 
cated by private tutors until he entered Heidelberg 
University as a law student. In 1811 Karl (Fig. 2) 
joined the Austrian army fighting the war of indepen¬ 
dence against Napoleon and representing Austria on 
diplomatic missions at different courts in Europe. But, 
in 1824, von Hiigel retired from his commission in the 
army and took up the study of natural sciences in 
Vienna. 
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Fig. 2. K. A. von Hiigel, from a miniature on ivory by Moritz M. Daffinger, 
Vienna 1831. Portrait engraved on copper by Eaton. 

After his father’s death von Hiigel lived in the family 
villa at Hietzing close to Schonbrunn, the Habsburg’s 
summer residence near Vienna. Here he devoted his 
time and considerable means to the study of the natu¬ 
ral sciences particularly botany and horticulture. This 
brought him in contact with the leading botanists at 
the University of Vienna. The chair was held by 
Joseph Franz von Jacquin (1766-1839), son of the 
former Professor N. J. von Jacquin. Dr S. L. Endlicher, 
first employed in the Royal Library, followed him in 
the chair. With all these he had successful discourse 
and learned a great deal of botany and horticulture 
from them and their institutions. His private means 
allowed him to extend his gardens and to employ very 
good gardeners. He corresponded with botanists all 
over the European continent and England and he 
organized an effective exchange of seeds and plants. 
He had connections with all famous botanists of this 
period and was respected by them. Prior to his travels 
to the southern continent, plants had been named for 
him, even Australian plants. Huegelia was a name 
given by H. G. L. Reichenbach to a plant from Rott- 
nest Island, grown from seed in Europe. Now Trachy- 
mene Rudge, it was one of the first plants von Hiigel 
recognized on his arrival in Fremantle. Also Huegelia 
R. Br. ex Endl., now Decadianthe Rcichb., was named 
to honour him. 

It must be noted at this point that by 1830 Aus¬ 
tralian plants were widely grown in European Botanic 
Gardens. The honeymoon with the American flora 
was over and Australian plants were the most desired 
ones. By 1822 twenty four Australian Acacia species 
and eighteen eucalypts were grown in the Botanic 
Gardens at Berlin (Link 1822). The gardens at Kew 
and the gardens of Malmaison and the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris prided themselves with their Austral¬ 
ian representatives. The gardens of the Habsburgs and 
their dependents were also growing rare Australian 
plants. So it was no wonder that von Hiigel knew a 
large number of Australian plants on arrival in 
Western Australia, and later in New South Wales. 


At the end of 1820s von Hiigel’s engagement to the 
Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris was announced. Von 
Hiigel presented his bride-to-be at court where she was 
seen and immediately desired by the rich omnipotent 
Prince Metternich. As she vvas the daughter of a poor 
heavily indebted Hungarian nobleman, the parents 
made her give up von Hiigel and marr>' Metternich on 
30 January 1831. 

Shortly before this date, broken-hearted von Hiigel 
visited England and France to prepare for a six-year 
journey to India, Ceylon, Australasia, the Philippines, 
India and Kashmir. Through the intercession of the 
Emperor Franz, von Hiigel was not only accepted as 
persona grata in these foreign parts but was also able to 
join HM frigate Alligator under the command of 
Captain Lambert for a cruise around Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines and back to India. 

Karl von Hiigel’s travels in Australia are well docu¬ 
mented through publications (Diels 1906; Hamersley 
1981) and a diary which he started immediately on 
arrival. This was later edited and copied by an 
amanuensis in German script. This three volume, 
2,000-page manuscript in three bound volumes was 
purchased in 1932 by the Mitchell Library in Sydney 
(K. von Hiigel 1833-1836). The volumes describe not 
only all the people, the plants, the roads and everything 
he saw, but all he thought and felt. He was still longing 
for his lost sweetheart and had bouts of melancholy 
which are really sometimes most tedious to read in his 
massive diary. His romantic approach to life is a sign 
of the period, while his other observations in the diary 
are of great interest to us today. This is because they 
reflect a completely difterent approach to the well- 
known English observations. Australia is seen with dif¬ 
ferent eyes. An English translation prepared by Ducker 
and Clark has been deposited in the Mitchell Library, 
Sydney and an extract prepared by Clark (1988). 

In the Swan River Colony, including King Georges 
Sound, Karl von Hiigel’s visit lasted from 17 Novem¬ 
ber 1833 to 12 January 1834. He spent from 20 Jan¬ 
uary until 8 February 1834 in Tasmania. Following 
this, von Hiigel had two sojourns in New South Wales 
separated by a visit to New Zealand of two months. On 
the return journey he spent three days on Norfolk 
Island, commenting on the penal system and not on 
botany. His extended visit to New South Wales was 
from 16 April until 6 October 1834. 

The diary of von Hiigel shows his great interest in 
natural science. In Western Australia, straight after 
arrival, he describes the sandy coastal vegetation at 
Fremantle (Napier 1975). A long plant list was enu¬ 
merated and he was seemingly familiar with many of 
the local genera. Later, in November 1833, he com¬ 
pared it with the limestone vegetation on the banks of 
the Swan River. Here, and later in Tasmania and New 
South Wales, he sought out and was introduced to 
settlers who were helpful to him with plant identifica¬ 
tion (Hamersley 1981). At the Swan River Colony he 
met John Septimus Roe (1797-1878) and James 
Drummond (1784-1878). This was very fortunate and 
when Prostantliera was pointed out to him near 
Fremantle he eagerly collected seeds for his gardener at 
Hietzing. In Western Australia too, he received 
herbarium plants from the surgeon Alexander Collie 
(1793-1835). At Albany in January he was delighted 
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by the flora. Much was in flower in spite of the 
advanced season (Duckcr 1984). 

In Tasmania von Hiigcl’s time was spent near 
Hobart Town; he ascended Mount Wellington on foot 
commenting on tree-ferns, which he saw for the first 
time (Webster 1988). The New South Wales section of 
the diary ends with a vegetation type survey of those 
parts of the country he had traversed. I think it is very 
interesting, since it is the earliest available classifica¬ 
tion of the landscape known to me from Australia and 
is based on soils, substrates and the accompanying 
vegetation. 

In this diary von Hiigel did not generally enumerate 
the plants which he encountered and only rarely did he 
write the specific names. 

However, through the publication by Endlicher et 
al. (1837) of Emimeratio plantanini Novae Hollau- 
diae, we have today a good record of his collecting in 
Western Australia. This volume lists all the plants 
which von Hugel brought back in his herbarium from 
the Swan River Colony. Many of these were new to 
science and have been described by the great botanists 
of his day together with Endlicher; Eduard Fenzl 
(1808-1878), George Bentham. (1800-1884) and 
Heinrich Wilhelm Schott (1794-1865). The book also 
gives a short itinerary of his travels in that colony: 
arriving in Fremantle, he spent some time near the 
coast until he went to the Darlington Hills and then 
departed for King Georges Sound. Only plants from 
Western Australia are considered. 

In 1838 Endlicher published Stirpiiim aiistralasica- 
rum herbarii hiigeliana decades tres which described 
further plants from the von Hiigel herbarium and con¬ 
tains taxa collected by both von Hiigel and Roe. John 
Septimus Roe was a naval officer who became Sur¬ 
veyor-General of the newly formed settlement at Swan 
River. Roea Huegel ex Bentham remembers him and 
Steudcl created Hiigelroea to honour the two 
collectors. 

Of the circa 350 new plants described from von 
Hugel’s collections, the genera Marianthiis, Roea, 
Zicliya and Macartliuria commemorate personalities 
from his life. Bentham named the genus Hardenbergia 
after Franziska von Hardcnberg, von Hiigcl’s sister 
who married the Graf von Hardenbcrg. She also took 
care of the plants von Hiigel had collected on his jour¬ 
neys. Marianthiis Huegel ex Endlicher is named not 
only for his former betrothed, the Princess Marie von 
Metternich, but also because she was a patroness of 
botany in Austria. Zicliya mollis Huegel also remem¬ 
bers her. Macanhuria Huegel ex Endlicher is named 
for William Macarthur (1800-1882), his host in New 
South Wales, who was a horticulturist, agriculturist 
and vigneron. Among the many plants, species of Ver- 
ticordia. Acacia, Molliiiedia, Melaleuca, Stacklionsia, 
Caladeiiia, Hardenbergia, Diplopeltis and Hibiscus 
commemorate him by specific epithets. The two pub¬ 
lications by Endlicher bear witness to von Hugel’s 
interest in the Western Australian flora and his col¬ 
lecting zeal. 

I am unaware of any plants collected by Karl von 
Hiigel during his stay in Tasmania, New South Wales, 
New Zealand or Norfolk Island. But he acquired New 
Zealand herbarium plants from Richard Cunningham 
(1793-1835) on the instigation by Alexander Maclcay, 


the Colonial Secretary, when they met as fellow pas¬ 
sengers on board the Alligator returning from Norfolk 
Island (E. Webster, personal communication). 

As well as the documentation of his observations in 
his diary, the travels of von Hiigel are very important 
for Australian botanists for two other reasons; that is 
botanical publications, and the promotion of Aus¬ 
tralian plants in horticulture. Several publications 
resulted directly from his plant collections; the two by 
Endlicher and Endlicher et al. (1837, 1838) discussed 
earlier and von Hugel’s own publication in the Botan- 
isclie Arcliiv der Garteiibangesellschaft (1837). In the 
latter publication the same plants as in Endlicher are 
given but they carry German descriptions aimed at 
garden lovers. These descriptions are accompanied by 
beautiful illustrations which have puzzled me for a 
long time. They bear the hallmark of the Jacquin- 
Bauer school, but arc not of a comparable quality. 
After consultation with Dr H. W. Lack in Berlin, I 
believe that these are not by von Hiigel himself, but by 
a professional illustrator employed by him. All illus¬ 
trations are of plants which were growing in von 
Hiigcl’s gardens at Hietzing. 

Karl von Hugel promoted horticulture, with special 
emphasis on Australian plants, in continental Europe 
and also in England and Ireland. On his return from 
his travels in 1837 he founded the Austrian Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Die kaiscrliche und konigliche Garten- 
baugesellschaft. This was modelled on the English 
Royal Horticultural Society. This was a plan that he 
had conceived in 1827 but which was delayed by his 
absence abroad. He was the first president of the 
society. The gardens of von Hiigel rapidly attained a 
high reputation through their innumerable novelties. 
These plants had been brought home as plants, seeds 
and cuttings from India, Australasia and South Africa 
by the Baron. He and his gardeners entertained an 
active correspondence with botanists of the period. 
These were R. Brown, Bentham, the Hookers, F. 
Mueller and Endlicher (Letters at Kew, Fig. 4). 

In the early years of his gardens and during the time 
of von Hiigel’s absence on his travels, Johann Heller 
(//. 1838) officiated as the responsible gardener. In 
1838 the Baron engaged Daniel Hooibrenk 0813- 
1863?), a Dutch gardener who had been trained in Hol¬ 
land and Paris. Hooibrenk, world famous for his gar¬ 
dening skill, was in charge of the von Hugel gardens 
from 1838 until 1849. It was Hooibrenk who pur¬ 
chased the major part of the von Hiigel estate in 1849 
and turned it into a famous market garden and plant 
nursery (Wurzbach 1858). He is important today for 
systematic botany through his correspondence with 
contemporary botanists relating to Australian plants 
grown and distributed from the von Hiigel gardens, 
some of which were then used for additional material 
in plant descriptions. Part of a letter to W. J. Hooker is 
illustrated (Fig. 3). It contains a list of Australian 
plants grown in the von Hiigel gardens and his signa¬ 
ture. Today these gardens are swallowed up by subur¬ 
bia and all that remains is a bust of Karl von Hiigel 
erected in 1901 to commemorate the founder of the 
Austrian horticultural society (Duckcr 1984). 

After the Austrian revolution in 1848 Karl von 
Hiigel never returned permanently to live in Vienna 
(A. von Hiigel 1903) but lived as Ambassador in Flor- 
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Fig. 3. Letter of D. Hooibrenk (10 November 1843) to Sir William Hooker. The heading is from the garden of the Freyherr Carl von Hiigel, and the 
signature of D. Hooibrenk. Note the list of Australian plants; he is sending seeds to Kew gardens. (K, German Letters — copyright K). 


ence and Brussels, where he died in 1870; he was 
buried in Vienna. In 1851 he had married Elizabeth 
Farquharson, daughter of a Scottish General. They 
had three children, the second son inherited the 
father’s interests in natural history. Baron Anatolc von 
Hiigel came to Australia after succeeding to the title 
and, in 1874, made collections of birds while staying at 
Olinda in the Dandcnong Ranges. He is sometimes 
confused with the father (Baines 1981). 

In Vienna in 1847 von Hiigel gave a lecture of 
special interest to Australians. It was to the Vienna 
friends of the Natural Sciences and dealt with recent 
explorations in central Australia. Comparing it with 


the well explored regions of Europe, he said that in 
New Holland only the coastal regions so far were 
known. Giving the story of explorations so far and 
naming Allan Cunningham, Sturt, Frome, Earl, Eyre, 
Oxley and Mitchell he discussed in this rare publica¬ 
tion the Australian river system and the theory of a big 
inland sea. All this was in preparation in the talk about 
the achievements of Dr Leichhardt on his first journey 
to Port Essington and his preparation for the crossing 
of the continent and with all their best wishes for suc¬ 
cess. 

Through his extended travels and publications on 
the Indian subcontinent (K. von Hiigel 1840-1844; 
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Fig. 4. LetterofC. H. Hiigel (as he signed his English correspondence) to George Bentham 
including greetings to Mrs Bentham and Mr [John] Lindlcy dated April 1841. (K, Ben¬ 
tham Correspondence V — copyright K). 


1850) and the Philippines (K. von Hugel 1860), Karl 
von Hiigel received many awards and honours, among 
them an honorary degree of Oxford University and the 
Patron’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London for research in Kashmir and elsewhere (A. von 
Hugel 1903). 

The three Austrian visitors to New Holland were 
indeed different. I frequently wonder how much they 
knew of each other. In the 1820s Vienna had about 
250,000 inhabitants (Vanesa 1988); it is reasonable to 
assume that botanists knew each other, particularly as 
Endlicher published accounts of Australian plants for 
both Bauer and von Hiigel. The affiliation of Sicber is 
somewhat different as he returned to Prague and then 
worked with Reiehenbaeh in Dresden. But after his 
first spell in a hospital, believing that he was cured, he 
arrived with part of his Australian plant collections in 
Vienna in 1828 (Gliicksclig 1847). 

All three Austrian travellers and collectors arc 
mentioned by J. D. Hooker in the early history of Aus¬ 
tralian botany in the introductory essay to Flora 
Tasmaniae (1860). Ferdinand Bauer, Sieber and von 


Hiigel created their own memorials by their labours on 
this continent. Their motivations varied but their 
legacies are part of our Australian botanical and artis¬ 
tic inheritance. 
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